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A  Cautious  Course 


Aral!  Sal*.  Great  Britain  agreed  in 
May  1 1  to  resume  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Iraq,  including  tanks  and  jet  bombers. 
The  U.S.,  Jordan,  Iran  and  Turkey 
were  consulted.  Israel,  UAR,  Lebanon 
and  Kuwait  were  also  notified. 

The  Labor  opposition  charged  that 
the  decision  would  further  alienate  the 
UAR  and  called  for  a  ban  on  all  arms 
sales  to  the  Near  East.  Cairo  charged 
that  Premier  Kassem  had  promised  that 
British  arms  would  not  be  used  against 
Israel. 

Cultural  Exchang*.  Britain’s  calculat¬ 
ed  risk  in  sending  arms  was  underlined 
by  reports  of  the  cultural  agreements 
signed  by  Iraq  with  the  USSR  and 
Czechoslovakia.  These  include  the 
exchange  of  students,  teachers,  athletes, 
language  courses,  etc.  The  Czechs 
agreed  on  May  7  to  replace  400  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  been  sent  home  to  Egypt. 

Baghdad  announced  that  many  sick 
Iraqis  have  been  sent  at  government 
expense  to  Soviet  hospitals  for  treat¬ 
ment,  and  that  2,000  applications  were 
on  file.  About  40  Soviet  doctors,  who 
are  arriving  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
will  be  given  posts  in  Iraqi  hospitals 
and  medical  schools.  American  doc¬ 
tors  and  nurses  at  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  hospital  in  Baghdad  are  to 
leave  following  nationalization  of  the 
$500,000  institution.  Iraqi  Health 
Minister  Shawaf  said  the  hospital  was 
a  source  of  danger,  suspicion  and  dis¬ 
trust.  Shawaf  and  Economy  Minister 
Kubbah  urged  that  Communists  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  join  them  in  the  Iraq  cabinet. 

Prastur*.  Meanwhile,  the  Baghdad 
press  and  radio  shrilly  attacked  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower’s  April  30  press 
statement  as  interference  in  Iraqi  in¬ 
ternal  affairs,  and  charged  the  U.  S. 
with  plots  against  the  Kassem  govern¬ 
ment.  They  denounced  Columnist 
Joseph  Alsop,  Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbright  (D) 
Ark.,  and  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles 
as  tools  of  capitalism  and  Zionism. 
(Continued  on  page  196) 


In  his  press  conference  on  May  5,  President  Eisenhower  was  asked 
whether  the  situation  in  Iraq  offers  a  chance  of  improving  strained 
relations  with  President  Nasser. 

The  President’s  reply  (see  p.  19 i)  implied  clearly  that  the  U.S.  does 
not  intend  any  new  or  sudden  initiative  which  might  be  construed  by  a 
sensitive  Near  East  as  partisanship  in  the  Cairo-Baghdad  war. 

☆ 

The  British  decision  to  resume  arms  shipments  to  Iraq  means  that 
the  West  has  not  written  off  Premier  Kassem  and  still  hopes  that  he 
can  be  saved  from  the  Communist  tide  that  threatens  to  engulf  him. 
It  was  a  difficult  decision.  There  were  reservations  both  in  Washington 
and  London  because  of  concern  for  Nasser’s  reaction — and  he  did  react 
bitterly.  But  the  decision  was  defended  on  the  ground  that  Britain 
had  always  been  Iraq’s  major  source  of  arms  and  the  Kremlin  would 
grant  the  request  if  the  British  denied  it.  In  any  event,  no  arms  will 
be  delivered  for  a  year. 

☆ 

In  Washington  official  circles  there  is  much  satisfaction  over  the 
fact  that  President  Nasser  appears  to  have  awakened  to  the  dangers 
of  Communism  and  is  carrying  on  an  unprecedented  anti-Communist 
campaign  in  the  Arab  world. 

How  sincere  is  Nasser’s  conversion?  It  came  after  he  failed  in  his 
aspirations  to  dominate  Iraq.  There  are  still  many  skeptics  who  dis¬ 
trust  his  motives  and  his  ultimate  objectives.  They  ask  whether  the 
anti-Communist  campaign  is  a  new  maneuver  designed  to  regain  his 
fading  prestige  in  the  Arab  world,  pressure  the  Soviet  Union  into  new 
concessions,  and  thus  propel  Nasser  to  the  pinnacle  he  was  denied.  And 
they  remind  us  that  he  continues  to  receive  large-scale  Soviet  military 
and  economic  aid. 

As  a  matter  of  tactics,  any  overt  assistance  to  Nasser  is  unlikely 
at  this  time.  It  would  intensify  Kassem’s  unjustified  suspicion  that 
we  are  in  league  with  his  enemy.  Our  major  task  right  now  is  to  restore 
some  understanding  with  Kassem. 

Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Nasser  would  welcome  any  gener¬ 
osity  from  the  West  at  this  moment,  for  it  would  pin  the  imperialist 
label  on  him. 

☆ 

We  have  learned  (although  we  have  often  forgotten)  that  dictators 
who  rail  against  Communism  are  not,  ipso  facto,  friends  of  democracy. 
If  Nasser  really  wants  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  the  West — 
not  for  tactical  advantage  but  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  cooperation — 
he  will  have  to  do  more  than  harangue  Moscow.  He  must  offer  more 
convincing  evidence  of  a  desire  to  come  to  terms  with  the  normal  and 
legitimate  aspirations  of  his  neighbors  and  to  live  in  peace  with  them. 
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Twelve  years  ago  this  month,  a  32* 
year-old  English  Zionist  who  had  been 
a  Cambridge  don  and  a  major  in  the 
British  army  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
came  to  Lake  Success  to  join  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Agency  delegation.  Shy'and  aloof, 
Abba  Eban  w^ked  on  the  preparation 
of  the  case  for  Jewish  statehood. 

A  few  months  later  he  was  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  then  Geneva  as  liaison  between 
the  Jewish  Agency  and  UNSCOP,  the 
special  committee  which  later  was  to 
recommend  partition.  Memoranda  and 
pamphlets  poured  from  his  speeding 
pen.  He  travelled  with  the  UN  dele¬ 
gates,  met  their  questions  and  won 
their  confidence  and  understanding. 

In  early  1948,  the  unborn  state  of 
Israel  was  struggling  to  come  to  life. 
As  the  Mandatory  regime  retired  from 
Palestine  leaving  the  country  in  dis¬ 
order,  Arab  irregulars  moved  in.  The 
Jewish  Agency  pleaded  for  Security 
Council  intervention  to  implement  the 
UN  partition  resolution.  The  Eban 
briefs  massed  evidence  of  Arab  aggres¬ 
sion  and  British  nonfeasance.  Unable 
to  meet  the  crisis,  the  UN  Security 
Council  abdicated,  prepared  to  abandon 
the  partition  plan  and  to  retreat  into 
the  shelter  of  a  temporary  trusteeship. 
And  now  the  Eban  oratory  suddenly 
burst  upon  the  UN  scene.  He  had 
written  a  devastating  critique  of  the 
trusteeship  proposal.  For  the  first  time, 
he  presented  his  tract  in  person. 

UN  (diplomats,  attaches,  reporters 
were  awed  and  overwhelmed  by  this 
unprecedented  address,  at  once  sym¬ 
metrical  in  grace  and  withering  in 
polemic. 

A  surprised  Jewish  Agency  press 
officer  wrily  recalled  that  he  had  refused 
to  schedule  Eban  on  radio  “because 
he  cannot  speak.” 

An  annoyed  UN  correspondent, 
searching  through  the  glittering  cascade 
of  Eban’s  rounded  phrases  for  the  lead 
of  his  story,  fretted:  “He  makes  three 
words  do  the  work  of  one.” 

“You  mean  one  thousand,”  his  neigh¬ 
bor  amended. 

That  was  1 1  years  ago.  Three  days 
after  Israel  was  proclaimed,  Eban  took 
his  place  in  the  UN  Security  Council 
as  Israel’s  official  representative,  to 
accuse  Arabs  of  aggression.  One  year 
later — 10  years  ago  this  week — he  wrote 
around  the  clock  and  delivered  a  monu¬ 


mental  address  calling  for  Israel’s  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  UN.  Eight  and  a  half 
years  ago,  he  assumed  an  additional  re¬ 
sponsibility.  He  came  to  Washington 
to  serve  as  Israel’s  Ambassador  as 
well  as  its  UN  delegate.  Now,  at  the 
end  of  a  dozen  years,  Eban  is  going 
back  to  Israel,  his  multi-purpose  mis¬ 
sion  completed. 

His  Par*w«ll  Tour.  Within  recent 
weeks  he  has  spoken  many  times  in 
major  cities,  bidding  farewell  to  tens 
of  thousands  oT  Americans  who  came 
to  honor  him  not  only  as  his  people’s 
advocate  but  as  a  statesman  who  has 
had  an  impact  on  the  development  of 
a  rational  policy  for  the  free  world  in 
the  turbulent  Near  East. 

He  has  lifted  the  U.S.-Israel  dialogue 
from  the  narrow  ruts  of  day-to-day 
protocol.  The  restoration  of  Israel  in 
1948  was  not  a  casual  incident.  It  was 
an  epochal  response  by  the  interna¬ 
tional  community  to  a  moral  impera¬ 
tive.  Strategic  considerations  and  pow¬ 
er  politics  had  little  to  do  with  it.  In¬ 
deed,  some  have  said  that  in  the  power- 
driven  and  power-paralyzed  world  of 
1959,  the  decision  might  have  gone 
differently.  He  has  worked  to  main¬ 
tain  U.S.-Israel  relations  within  the 
realm  of  high  moral  purpose:  two  peo¬ 
ples,  one  small  and  one  so  large;  two 
lands,  one  so  tiny  and  the  other  so 
vast:  and  yet  both  nations  of  pioneers, 
both  “imperishably  dedicated  to  democ¬ 
racy  as  the  highest  expression  of  human 
personality.” 

He  exalts  Israel’s  mission,  and  he 
appeals  to  reason  to  deepen  dedication. 
Those  who  have  labored  to  aid  Israel 
as  she  struggles  to  resettle  immigrants 
and  to  restore  her  arid  and  eroded 
soils  are  exhilarated  and  stimulated  to 
higher  levels  of  endeavor.  By  his 
unique  ability  to  bring  emotion  and 
rationality  into  harmonious  balance, 
Eban  bestows  dignity  and  majesty  on 
their  joint  undertaking. 

He  is  a  master  of  language.  He  has 
English,  French,  Hebrew,  Persian, 
Arabic,  and  he  now  betters  his  Spanish 
by  studying  a  translation  of  his  UN 
speeches.  His  sparse  lecture  notes  tes¬ 
tify  to  a  retentive  memory;  his  manu¬ 
scripts  reveal  the  compulsions  of  a 
perfectionist;  he  is  always  challenged  to 
edit  himself  in  the  search  for  words 
that  are  at  once  more  gracious  and 
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precise.  Ideas,  faithfully  arrayed  and 
forcefully  expressed,  can  have  an  ir¬ 
resistible  impact  on  events.  They  can 
demolish  hostility,  surmount  obstacles, 
reverse  retreat  into  advance,  as  Eban’s 
speeches  have  shown.  He  has  gentle 
wit.  acrid  sarcasm.  He  has,  to  quote 
the  Washington  Post,  “mobilized  the 
English  language  and  sent  it  into  battle 
in  defense  of  Israel.” 

Debt  to  tho  UN.  Many  times  in  these 
12  years,  Israel’s  friends  in  the  U.S. 
have  been  disappointed  and  disturbed 
by  the  failure  to  attain  an  Arab-Israel 
peace.  They  find  it  hard  to  understand 
why  the  UN  and  the  free  world  appear 
unable  to  end  the  conflict.  The  inter¬ 
national  community  has  seemed  to  con¬ 
done  Arab  aggression  against  Israel  by 
failing  to  enforce  the  UN  Charter, 
which  requires  all  UN  members  to 
keep  the  peace.  And  sometimes,  it 
has  seemed  to  Israel’s  supporters,  there 
has  been  a  double  moral  standard  both 
at  the  UN  and  in  Washington,  which 
coddles  Arab  aggression  against  Israel 
and  censures  Israel’s  reply. 

Ambassador  Eban’s  farewell  address¬ 
es  have  done  much  to  sweep  away  these 
doubts.  He  recalls  the  adoption  of  the 
UN  partition  resolution,  the  UN  truce 
and  armistice,  Israel’s  admission  to  the 
UN,  the  LJN  decision  condemning 
Egypt’s  blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal  in 
1951,  the  UN  arrangement  in  1957  to 
bring  serenity  to  Israel’s  frontiers  and 
to  free  Israel’s  shipping  through  Aqaba. 
If  the  UN  has,  at  times,  seemed  to 
“alienate  itself  from  its  responsibilities 
for  Israel’s  security  and  freedom,”  Am¬ 
bassador  Eban  is  deeply  convinced  that 
Israel  “has  gained  far  more  from  the 


President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  on 
Iraq,  May  5: 

“We  are  not  trying  to  promote  per¬ 
sonal  quarrels  or  personal  prestige,  as 
such.  We  are  trying  to  be  fair  in  our 
relationships  with  these  nations  and  to 
get  every  single  one  of  them  to  recog¬ 
nise  that  in  freedom  and  independence 
they  have  a  greater  chance  to  go  ahead 
in  the  realization  of  their  own  aspira¬ 
tions,  rather  than  if  they  try  to  accept 
too  closely  an  association  with  the 
Soviets.” 
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UN  than  it  has  lost  in  moments  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  frustration.” 

U.S.>l*ra«l  Rslations.  He  has  done 
much  to  revolutionize  American  think¬ 
ing  on  U.S.-Israel  relations.  Conflict 
always  captures  headlines;  agreements 
are  buried  on  inside  pages.  Many  people 
have  come  to  believe  that  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  between  America  and  Israel  are 
inevitable.  Arab  propagandists  would 
create  a  conflict  between  the  U.S.  and 
Israel.  And  Israel's  friends,  troubled 
by  the  continuing  Arab  war  against 
Israel,  often  tend  to  interpret  deviation 
in  opinion  as  convulsive  conflict. 

Past  Conflicts.  There  have  been  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel. 
Students  of  the  period  will  recall  four 
major  crises.  One  was  in  1947  before 
Israel  was  established,  when  State  De¬ 
partment  experts  at  the  UN  prematurely 
retreated  from  the  partition  resolution; 
there  was  the  pressure  on  Israel  in  1949 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Arabs  which 
the  Israelis  regarded  as  fatal  to  their 
security.  There  was  the  crisis  in  the 
winter  of  1955-1956,  when  Israel  was 
alarmed  over  the  Soviet  arms  ship¬ 
ments  to  Egypt  and  was  unable  to  get 
the  arms  she  needed.  There  was  the 
Sinai  conflict  of  1957,  when  the  Arabs 
demanded  sanctions  against  Israel  un¬ 
less  she  withdrew  unconditionally  from 
Sinai. 

But  these  peaks  of  controversy  are 
levelled  in  the  perspective  of  Eban’s  dis¬ 
passionate  review.  He  places  emphasis 
not  on  conflict  but  on  agreement.  He 
hails  America  as  Israel’s  “oldest,  most 
constant  and  authentic  friend.”  He  re¬ 
calls  that  America  supported  the  parti¬ 
tion  plan  in  1947;  that  the  U.S.  was 
the  first  to  recognize  Israel  in  1948  in 
her  hour  “of  solitude  and  peril”;  that 
she  urged  others  to  do  the  same;  that 
the  U.S.  championed  Israel’s  admission 
into  the  UN  in  1949;  that  the  U.S. 
joined  with  the  U.K.  and  France  in 
the  tripartite  declaration  in  1950,  pro¬ 
mising  to  resist  any  effort  to  change 
the  UN  armistice  frontiers  by  forcible 
means;  that  the  U.S.  began  a  massive 
program  of  economic  aid  to  Israel  in 
1951,  which  has  continued  undimin¬ 
ished  until  the  present  moment;  that 
the  U.S.  supported  Israel  in  1951  in 
condemning  the  Egyptian  blockade  of 
the  Suez  Canal;  that  the  U.S.  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  and  practice  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  seas  in  the  Straits  of  Tiran 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

He  enlarges  on  the  effect  of  this 
last  decision,  which  was  originally  proj¬ 
ected  in  the  Dulles  memorandum  of 
Feb.  11,  1957.  Freedom  of  navigation 
in  Aqaba  enabled  Israel  to  establish  new 
links  of  trade  and  cooperation  with 
Africa  and  Asia.  For  now  Israel  has 


become  in  fact,  no  longer  in  theory,  a 
pilot  plant  for  democracy  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  New  nations  send  their  emis¬ 
saries  to  Israel  to  examine  “the  mysti¬ 
cal  union  between  economic  dynamism* 
and  political  freedom,  under  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  their  own  and 
achieved  without  the  abundance  of  the* 
U.S.” 

For  if  Israel,  merely  by  the  power 
of  her  example,  can  guide  these  na¬ 
tions  “to  resist  the  allurements  of 
tyranny,”  she  will  have  performed  a 
mission  in  the  service  to  freedom  and 
she  may  be  entered  high  on  the  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  of  the  assets  of  the  Free 
World. 

The  Israel  Ambassador  is  appreciative 
of  the  fact  that  the  Western  world  is 
now  alert  to  Israel’s  security  needs. 
The  arms  embargoes  are  ended.  He 
welcomes  the  American  doctrine  that 
the  territorial  integrity  and  political  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  states  of  the  Near 
East  is  a  vital  interest  of  the  U.S.  He 
remembers  that  in  1957  the  U.S.  resist¬ 
ed  those  who  were  demanding  terri¬ 
torial  concessions  at  Israel’s  expense. 
He  concedes  that  “Jerusalem  and 
Washington  do  not  always  see  alike.” 
But  he  pays  tribute  to  the  “unprece-* 
dented  harmony”  which  exists  in  the 
relations  of  the  two  governments  and 
is  carried  “on  deep  tides  of  public  senti¬ 
ment  in  both  countries.” 

Ambassador  Eban  sees  no  prospect  of 
peace  “arising  from  sudden  diplomatic 
initiative  or  debate.”  He  spurns  the 
suggestion  that  peace  can  be  secured 
if  Israel  is  forced  to  contract  and  the 
Arabs  are  enabled  to  expand.  History 
has  not  dealt  unkindly  with  the  Arabs, 
he  points  out.  Four  decades  ago,  no 
Arabs  lived  in  freedom.  Now  they 
have  1 1  Arab  states,  in  an  expanse  of 
four  million  square  miles  and  with  a 
population  of  50  million,  with  great 
rivers  of  water  and  oil.  In  contrast, 
Israel  has  8,000  square  miles  and  two 
million  people.  If  the  Arabs  feel  they 
have  been  ill-treated.  Ambassador  Eban 
is  ready  to  exchange  places. 

Nevertheless,  Ambassador  Eban  is  an 
optimist.  He  is  convinced  an  Arab- 
Israel  peace  must  come.  There  was  a 
time  when  Israel’s  friendships  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  Europe.  But  now  “it  is 
respectable  to  recognize  Israel.”  Some 
70  nations  have  done  so.  Today  the 
Arabs  are  “isolated  in  non-recognition.” 
Israel’s  last  victory  shQwed  that  “he 
who  tries  to  push  Israel  into  the  seas 
ends  up  in  the  sands.”  And  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Eban  believes  that  if  serenity  can 
be  preserved  and  there  is  a  long  period 
of  tranquility,  “thoughtful  Arab  minds 


will  awaken  to  the  fact  of  Israel’s  per¬ 
manence  and  will  abandon  their  unjust 
and  useless  hostility.”  For  there  is  no 
outstanding  issue  which  cannot  be 
resolved. 

Ambassador  Eban  returns  to  Israel 
to  become  the  President  of  the  Weiz- 
mann  Institute  of  Science.  He  will  run 
for  Parliament,  as  a  member  of  the 
Mapai  party,  and  if  that  party  con¬ 
tinues  to  lead  the  coalition,  it  is  logical 
to  expect  that  he  will  be  concerned 
with  Israel’s  foreign  policy.  In  that 
role,  he  would  remain  faithful  to  his 
conviction  that  a  strong  U.S.-Israel 
friendship  is  important  to  both  democ¬ 
racies  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
everywhere. 
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Outlining  a  “realistic"  policy  for  the 
U.S.  to  follow  toward  Iraq  and  other 
Arab  states,  Walter  Lippmann  says  that 
the  time’  has  come  to  discount  the 
"catastrophic  view"  of  the  region.  In 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  May  7, 
he  says: 

“The  Arabs  are  a  community  from 
Morocco  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  no¬ 
body  is  soon,  if  ever,  going  to  unite 
them  in  a  single  great  state,  not  Nasser 
or  any  other  Arab,  not  Mr.  K.  or  any 
other  Communist.  For  as  long  a  future 
as  we  can  see  ahead,  there  will  be  many 
Arab  states,  and  there  will  be  no  one 
great  settlement,  good,  bad  or  indiffer¬ 
ent,  of  the  Arabs’  relation  one  with  the 
other  or  with  the  rest  of  the  world.” 


Soviet~Arab  relations  are  the  subject 
of  a  new  book  entitled  The  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Muslim  World,  1917-1958, 
issued  by  the  University  of  Washington 
Press.  Author  of  this  documented 
analysis  is  Prof.  Ivar  Spector.  On 
p.  237,  he  says: 

“It  ham  become  apparent  that  the 
USSR  is  using  both  its  own  Muslims 
and  the  eager  exponents  of  Arab  unity 
to  promote  the  second  major  objective, 
the  ‘liberation’  of  the  entire  Middle 
East  and  Africa,  both  Arab  and  non- 
Arab,  from  Western  hegemony  ...  A 
careful  study  of  Soviet  sources,  such  as 
Sovettkoe  Vottokovedenie,  Sovremennyi 
VoMtok,  and  Sovettkaya  Kultura,  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  ultimate  Soviet  objective 
in  the  Arab  world  is  the  creation  of  a 
new  Middle  East — one  in  the  Soviet 
image.  .  .  .  This  prospect,  which  is 
present  in  Soviet  thinking,  but  not 
spelled  out  for  all  to  grasp,  may  well  be 
of  interest  to  Arab  leaders  who  are 
seeking  to  build  Arab  unity  with  Soviet 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  aid.” 
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continued 

Cairo  Nautrality.  In  a  speech  to  the 
Arab  Labor  Unions  Conference  in 
Cairo,  UAR  President  Nasser  stressed 
his  determination  to  avoid  alignment 
with  either  East  or  West.  Cairo  com¬ 
mentators  described  the  UAR  as  part 
of  a  neutral  bloc  with  India  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  which  could  balance  off  oppos¬ 
ing  groups  at  the  Geneva  meeting. 

However,  the  Cairo  daily  Al-Shaab 
accused  the  West  on  May  8  of  maneu¬ 
vering  to  block  a  summit  conference. 
Earlier,  Cairo  attacked  the  U.S.  for 
aiding  Israel  and  the  British  for  con¬ 
spiring  with  Moscow  to  aid  Kassem. 

Continuing  its  anti-Communist  cam¬ 
paign  Cairo  charged  that  the  Sofia 
Radio  had  spread  lies  and  slander  about 
the  UAR,  that  Bulgaria  was  a  Soviet 
satellite,  and  that  it  was  the  control 
center  for  Arab  Communist  party  activ¬ 
ity  in  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Iraq.  Bul¬ 
garia  denied  the  charges  and  protested 
warm  friendship  for  the  Egyptian  peo¬ 
ple.  In  a  broadcast  to  Africa,  Moscow 
cited  its  economic  aid  program  with 
the  UAR  as  an  example  of  what  coop¬ 
erating  African  states  may  expect. 

In  Cairo,  UAR  officials  urged  World 
Bank  President  Eugene  Black  to  grant 
a  loan  to  finance  widening  and  deepen¬ 
ing  the  Suez.  Cairo  presented  a  10-year 
development  plan  totalling  $270  million. 

Nagotiations.  In  Geneva,  UN  Secre¬ 
tary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold  and 
Dr.  Ralph  Bunche  spent  six  hours  with 
UAR  Foreign  Minister  Fawzi  talking 
about  UAR’s  interest  in  the  Geneva 
conference  and  also  the  UAR’s  refusal 
to  permit  Israel  cargoes  Suez  passage. 
No  statement  was  issued. 

London  issued  a  strong  protest  after 
Iraq  blacklisted  the  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries,  which  does  business  with 
Israel.  Economy  Minister  Kubbah  said 
Iraq  would  reconsider  its  decision. 

At  the  UN,  10  Arab  states  headed 
by  the  UAR  protested  Israel’s  immigra¬ 
tion  policy  and  urged  UN  leaders  to 
discourage  such  immigration  as  a 
threat  to  peace.  In  Vienna,  UAR 
Minister  Fawzi  urged  Austrian  authori¬ 
ties  to  bar  Jewish  refugees  from  using 
the  city  as  a  transfer  point.  This 
renewed  Arab  effort  follows  reports  that 
Rumania  might  resume  issuing  visas  to 
Jews  emigrating  to  Israel. 

N«w  Cabinat.  Hazza  Majali  was  named 
Jordan’s  new  premier  by  King  Hussein 
following  the  resignation  of  Samir  el- 
Rifa’i,  Cairo  attacked  Majali  as  a  Brit¬ 
ish  stooge. 

Justification.  In  Moscow,  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  Nikita  Khrushchev  was  reported 
to  have  told  a  group  of  U.S.  war  vet¬ 
erans  that  there  were  numerous  op- 


Aid  Program 

Assurances  that  Israel  will  receive 
continued  grant  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  under  the  1959-1960  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Program  were  given  by  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  C.  Douglas  Dillon  in  his 
testimony  to  both  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee. 

Responding  to  inquiries  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  Committee,  Mr.  Dil¬ 
lon  said  that  the  Administration  had 
always  been  guided  by  the  views  of 
Congress.  The  House  Committee  is 
expected  to  recommend  continued  grant 
aid  in  its  Report  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Dillon  elaborated  on  his  position 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  May  4  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inquiry  from  Sen.  Wayne 
Morse  (D)  Ore.  He  said  that  when  the 
budget  had  been  prepared  last  winter 
there  was  great  pressure  to  hold  it  to 
as  low  a  figure  as  possible,  and  the 
Department  felt  that  Israel  could  re¬ 
ceive  the  assistance  she  requires,  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  in  surplus 
commodities  and  from  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Mr.  Dillon  went  on  to  say 
that  “a  misunderstanding  arose  that 
since  Israel  was  left  out  of  this  illus- 

portunities  for  Russian  Jewish  intellec¬ 
tuals.  He  said  that  “many  Jews’’  who 
had  gone  to  Israel  now  wanted  to 
return  to  the  USSR  because  they  met 
hardships.  Asked  why  Jews  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  for  Israel,  he  said  that 
he  was  “toying  with  the  idea’’  of  per¬ 
mitting  any  national  in  the  future  to 
leave  at  any  time. 

Assiftanc*.  Israel  sent  a  team  of  five 
engineers  to  help  find  and  develop  water 
resources  in  Western  Nigeria. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  first  Israel 
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trative  program,  there  was  some  di- 
minishment  of  our  interest  in  the  State 
of  Israel  politically  or  otherwise.  There 
is  no  such  diminishment  .  .  ." 

Later  he  said:  “.  .  .  We  will  make 
every  effort,  when  it  comes  to  the  time 
to  actually  put  this  program  into  oper¬ 
ation.  to  remedy  this  psychological  and 
political  feeling  that  there  was  some 
intent,  which  is  not  the  case,  to  show  a 
lack  of  interest  in  Israel,  and  we  will 
make  an  attempt  to  institute  a  grant 
program  under  the  Special  Assistance 
category.” 

Qualifications 

In  his  opening  statement  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  appointment  of  Ogden  R.  Reid 
as  ambassador  to  Israel,  Sen.  J.  W. 
Fulbright  expounded  a  new  policy 
which  would  place  on  non-career  ap¬ 
pointees  the  burden  of  proving  their 
ability.  He  told  the  former  publisher 
of  the  N.Y,  Herald  Tribune  that  he 
favored  the  appointment  of  career  diplo¬ 
mats  to  such  sensitive  areas  as  the  Near 
East.  Questioning  of  Mr.  Reid  was 
postponed  to  May  19. 

atomic  reactor  was  laid  on  May  8.  The 
reactor  cost  $800,000,  to  which  the 
U.S.  contributed  almost  half. 

Annual  Raport.  More  than  one  mil¬ 
lion  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day  were 
produced  in  Saudi  Arabia  for  a  new 
record  total  of  370,485,754  barrels  in 
1958,  the  annual  report  of  ARAMCO 
stated.  The  company  also  completed 
about  $60  million  in  new  donstruction, 
including  a  refinery  to  produce  aviation 
gasoline.  Average  work  week  for  the 
Saudi  Arabian  oil  worker  was  reduced. 
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